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SENTENCES. 
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D 


PREFACE 


HE Author of the follow- 

1 lowing Papers chuſes to call 
them Skezches ; as the leaſt imper- 
fe amongſt them is to a laboured 
Treatiſe what the Painter's Out- 

| Hnes, or his firſt rude Draughts, 


are 


. c ˙ W ˙ A AE We ma 


(vi) 
are to a finiſhed Picture. This 


Declaration he hopes will be Wo 


cepted by the proper Judges of 


Writing as a fufficient Apology for 


apy thing, either in Thought or 
Expreſſion, that may be found 


careleſs or incorrect in his Eſſays 


He owns he could have given" theſe 


little looſe Fragments much bolder 


Strokes, as: well as more delicate 


Touches: But as an Author's Re- 
nown depends at preſent upon the 
1 he ——— the Danger of 


218 4 writing 


( vii ) 
writing too well; and feels the 
Value of his own Labour too ſen- 
ſibly to beſtow it e in all Pro- 
bability, it might only ſerve to de- 


preciate his Performance. 
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LMOST every one that can 
read, pretends to judge of the N 
Author's Style, as it is called: 1 

But how few are there who really know | 

good Language from bad! Even the beſt 

Judges are ſometimes divided in their Opi- 

nions ; for want, it would ſeem, of a com- 

mon Standard by which the Merits of dif- 
B 2 - :  -- —ü0 


Sf 


„ 
ferent Languages, as well as of different 
Writers in the ſame Language, might be 
compared. If I was to reduce my own 


private Idea of the beſt Language to a 


Definition; I ſhould call it the ſhorteſt, 
cleareſt, and eaſieſt Way of expreſſing 
one's Thoughts, by the moſt harmonious 


Arrangement of the beſt choſen Words, 


both for Meaning and Sound. The beſt 
Language is ſtrong and expreſſive, without 
Stiffneſs or Aﬀectation ; ſhort and conciſe, 
without being either obſcure or ambi- 
guous; and eaſy and flowing and diſen- 
gaged, without one undetermined or ſuper- 
fluous Word. 
Of Genius. 

HERE is a Standard of Right and 

Wrong in the Nature of Things, 
of Beauty and Deformity, both in the 
natural and moral World. And as dif- 
ferent Minds happen to be more or leſs 
exquiſite, the more or leſs ſenfibly do they 


perceive the various Degrees of Good and 
Bad, and are the more or leſs ſuſceptible 


of 


3 

of being charmed with what is right or 
beautiful, and diſguſted with what is 
wrong or deformed. It is chiefly this 4 
Senſibility that conſtitutes Genius; to 
which a ſound Head and a good Heart | 
are as eflential as a delicate Imagination, 
And a Man of true Genius muſt neceſſa- 
rily have as exquiſite a Feeling of the mo- 
ral Beauties, as of whatever is great or 
beautiful in the Works of Nature, or ma- 
ſterly i in the Arts which imitate Nature, 
in Poetry, Painting, Statuary, and Muſic. 

On the other fide, where the Heart is 
very bad, the Genius and Taſte, if there 
happen to be any Pretenſions to them, 
will be found ſhocking and unnatural. 
NzRo would be nothing leſs than a Poet; 
but his Verſes were what one may call 
moſt villainouſiy bad. His Taſte of Mag- - 
nificence and Luxury was horribly Feta 
extravagant and unnatural to the laſt De- 
gree. | 
CALIGVLA's Taſte was ſo outragiouſly | 
| wrong, that he deteſted the Works of the 
ſweet ManTuan Poet more paſſionately 
33 than 


660 
than ever Mozctenas admired them; 
and if VIRGIL had unfortunately lives 
down to thoſe Times in which 8 Mon- 
ſter appeared, he would probably have 


been tortured to Death for no other Crime 


but that he wrote naturally, and like an 
honeſt Man. 

True Genius may be ſaid to confiſ of 
a perfe& Poliſh of Soul, which receives 
and reflects the Images that fall upon it, 
without Warping or Diſtortion. And 


this fine Poliſh of Soul is, I believe, con- 


ſtantly attended with what Philoſophers 
call the Moral Truth. 

There are Minds which receive Objects 
truly, and feel the Impreſſions they ought 
naturally to make, in a very lively Manner, 
but want the Faculty of reflecting them; 
as there are People who, I ſuppoſe, feel 
all the Charms of Poetry without being 
Poets themſelves, 


Of 


(7) 


Of TasTs. : 


\ U R Notion of Taſte may be eaſily 
underſtood by what has been faid 
upon the Subject of Genius; . for mere 
good Taſte is nothing elſe but Genius 
without the Power of Execution. 

It muſt be born; and is to be improved 
chiefly by being accuſtomed, and the ear- 
lier the better, to the moſt exquiſite Ob- 
jects of Taſte in its various Kinds. For 
the Taſte in Writing and Painting, and in 
every thing elſe, is inſenſibly formed 
upon what we are accuſtomed to ; as well 
as Taſte in cating and drinking. One 
who from his Vouth has been uſed to 
drink nothing but heavy diſmal Port, will 
not immediately acquire a Reliſh for 
Claret or Burgundy. „ 

In the moſt ſtupid Ages there i is more 
good Taſte than one would at firſt Sight 
imagine. Even the preſent, abuſe it with 
what contemptuous epithets you pleaſe, 


cannot be totally void of it. As long as 
B 4 there 


there are noble Sian and generous 
Diſpoſitions amongſt Mankind, there muſt 
be good Taſte. For in general, I don't 
fay always, the Taſte will be in Proportion 
to thoſe moral Qualities and that Senſibi- 
lity of Mind from which they take their 
Riſe. ' And while many, amongſt the 
Great and the Learned, are allowed to 
have Taſte for no better Reaſon than that 
it is their own Opinion, it is often poſſeſſed 
by thoſe who are not conſcious of it, and 
dream as little of pretending to it as to a 
Star and Garter, © An honeſt Farmer, or 
Shepherd, who is acquainted with no 
Language but what is ſpoke in his own 
County, may have a much truer Reliſh i 
of the Engliſh Writers than the moſt dog- 
matical Pedant that ever erected himſelf 
into a Commentator, and from his Gothic 
Chair, with an ill-bred Arrogance, dictated 
falſe Criticiſm'to the gaping Multitude. 
But even thoſe who are endued with 
good natural Taſte, often Judge impli- 
citly and by rote, without ever conſulting 


their own Taſte, Inſtances of this paſſive 
Indo- 


ER (9 * 

 Indolence, or 8 this Una ſciouſneſs 
of one's own Faculties, appear every Day; 
not only in the fine Arts, but in Caſes 
vrhere the mere 74ſe, according to the 
original meaning of the Word, is alone 
concerned. For I am poſitive there are 
many thouſauds who, if they were to 
bring their own Palate to a ſevere Exa- 
mination, would diſcover that they really 


find a more delicious Flavour in Mutton 


than in Veniſon, in Flounder than in 
'Turbut, and yet prefer middling or bad 
Veniſon to the beſt Mutton; that is, what 
1s ſcarceſt and deareſt, and conſequently 
| what is, from the Folly of Mankind, the 
' molt in Vogue, to what is really the moſt 
agreeable to their own private Taſte. 
In Matter of Taſte, - the Public, for the 
molt part, ſuffers itſelf to be led by a 
few who perhaps are really no Judges; 
but who, under the Favour of ſome Ad- 
vantages of Title, Place, or Fortune, 
ſet up for Judges, and are implicitly 
followed even by thoſe who have 


Taſte. Theſe waſhy Dictators have learnt | 


at 


4 _ ä e 


(. 10) 
at School to admire ſuch Authors as 
have for Ages been poſſeſſed of an indiſ- 
puted Renown: But they would never 
have been the firſt to have diſcovered 
Strokes of true Genius in a cotemporary 
Writer, tho' they had lived at the Court 
of AuGusTvs or of Q. ELIZABETH. 
So undiſtinguiſhing is our Taſte, that 
if the flatteſt Dunce this fruitſul Age can 
boaſt of, could by ſome artful impoſture 3 
prepoſſeſs the Public, that the moſt in- 


ſipid of all his own Bread-ſauce Compo- 1 


ſitions, to be publiſhed next Winter, was a 
Piece of MIL Tox's, or any other cele- 
brated Author, recovered from Duſt and 
Obſcurity, it would be received with uni- 
verſal Applauſe, and perhaps be tranſlated 
into French before the Town had doated 
fix Weeks upon it. One might venture 
to ſay too, that if a Work of true Spirit 
and Genius was to be introduced into the 
World, under the Name of ſome Writer 
of low Reputation, it would be rejected 
even by the greateſt part of thoſe who pre- 


tend to lead the Taſte, And no wonder, 
| while 


TY 


| while an eminent Vintner has miſtaken 


his own Old Hock at Nine Shillings the 
youre for that at Five, 


Of Tux OI WRITING. 


"OISE and Bluſter is what paſſes 

for Sublime with the great Majority 
of Readers; and there are People who 
think nothing can be ſtrong or ſolid but 
what is clumſey. Yet the genteel Dignity 


of WHITEHALL, and the elegant chearful 
Simplicity of St. PauL's in CovenT 


GARDEN, may ſtand as long as that purſe- 
proud Wittol the TREAsURVY, or even the 
ſquat Solidity of the Hoxsx GuarDs, 


Unnatural, forced, exaggerated Swel- 


ling, whether in Sentiments or Lan- 
guage, is owing to falſe Taſte and want 
of true Genius. The HERCULES of Gol- 


tzius is that very Sublime in Perſon. It 


is intended to expreſs the moſt exceſſive 


| Robuſtneſs of Figure: but the Painter, in 
endeavouring to repreſent the human Form 


in its utmoſt Degree of Strength, has ag- 
2 gravated 
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5 =; 
gravated the Demi- god into a mere awk- 
ward Monſter; as ridiculous a Giant as ei- 
ther of the Brothers at Guilabail. 

Jo take it in another View, that clumſty 
Robuſtneſs of Manner (which, by the 
way, does not partake of true Vigour, 
for that always performs its Buſineſs with- 


out ſtraining) is the ſame Thing to the 


ſpirited Eaſe which is neceſſary to good 


Writing, that the awkward Efforts of a 
huge, heavy, ill-ſhaped Dray-horſe, and 


a lame one too, are to the eaſy Actions 
of the moſt ſupple AxABIAN that ever 

was dreſt by ST. Amous. | | 
| That Writing can never be very good 
which is not eaſy ; but it does not follow 
that all eaſy Writing is good. Writing 


may he very eaſy, and yet, , Heaven knows, 
very inſipid. And when you begin to 


ſuſpect that your Writing is eaſy indeed 


but wants Spirit, the: wiſeſt Thing you 


can do is to let your Pen drop and go to 
wed. 


i 


of 
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Of Ar ECTATION of Wir, and 
. FLORID WRITING. 


impertinent Companion as of a ſilly 
Book; otherwiſe to be for ever aiming at 
Wit would be as teizing and intolerable 
in Writing as in Converſation. Too { 
much even of genuine Wit is cloying, ' 
and the Vanity of diſplaying it inceſſantly 
will fatigue and diſguſt every Reader 
whoſe Taſte is true. Olives, Caveare, ol 
Anchovies, and Dutch Herrings, do very 
well in their Place; but, in the name of i | 
all the hoſpitable Powers, don't oblige us [3 
to dine upon them. Let us firſt lay a 
Foundation of good plain Beef or Mut- 
ton, if you pleaſe : for there is no living 
upon Pickles or Sweet-meats alone. 

The Ground-work of every Per- 
formance, even of thoſe which admit or 
require the greateſt Profuſion of Orna- 
ment, ought to be plain and ſimple. Ob- 
ſerve Nature: In the Meadow, the ſweet 

green, 


T is not always ſo eaſy to get rid of an 2. 


TDs — - 
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green, which never dazzles the Sight, is 
the predominant Colour ; while the gaudy 
Flowers, red, white, yellow, blue, and 
purple, are careleſsly interſperſed. This 
is infinitely more pleaſing and beautiful 
than that inſipid, childiſh, uncomfortable 
Bauble called a Flower-knot; and the 
wild Variety of the Woods as far excells 
the richeſt Plantation of flowering Shrubs. 
I would not be above taking a Hint even 
from the mechanic Arts: If a ſuit of 
Cloaths is overcharged with Lace, it be- 


comes taudry and ungenteel. In every 


Work, the true Taſte is to diſpoſe the 
Ornaments with Eaſe and Propriety, and 


not to be affectedly or too oſtentatiouſſy 


prodigal of them. By this Means you 
beſtow upon your Performance an elegant 
Richneſs, and ſuch a modeſt Dignity as 
will pleaſe every true Eye; tho' it may 
quite eſcape the Notice of the Vulgar, and 
falſe Critics of all Ranks, who delight in 
nothing but what is glaring, tawdry, 
and oftentatious. —— No, I beg their 
Pardon: For they are ſometimes in 
ag 


(SER. 
| Raptures, or ſeem to be ſo, with what is 
altogether inſipid. 

Let the Ornaments be never ſo well ex- 
ecuted, if they are not eaſily and naturally 
introduced, they will have an awkward 
Effect. The moſt beautiful Woman may 
diſguſt you by Oſtentation and a declared 
Intention to charm. As often as it is 
poſſible to contrive it ſo, the Ornaments 
ſhould be, or at leaſt appear to be, of ſome 
Uſe towards the main Deſign of the 
Work: But when they are bluntly pro- 
duced, and with too barefaced a Purpoſe 
to dazzle or entertain, inſtead of your Ad- 
miration, they raiſe your Contempt. A 
Maſque, a Coronation, or a Proceſſion 
upon our Stage, is, for the moſt part, an 
infipid, tawdry, tireſome Sew. But if it 
was really an Ornament, to introduce it 
with Propriety and Grace, jt ought to be 
contrived as an Incident to help on the 
Buſineſs of the Piece: as in the Maſque in 
| Romero and JuLIET; and the Funeral 
Proceſſion, ſuch as it is, in RicyuARD the 
Third; which, notwithſtanding ſome want 

of 


(16) 

of Decorum, as the Critics call it, and 
of Probability in the Scene, has till Come 
Kind of Pretence to aſſiſt in the Buſi- 


neſs of the Fable. 
To conclude: The ornamental is of 
a Work coſt the leaſt Trouble to a Writer 
who has any Luxuriance of Imagination. 
To ſupport the plain Parts with an eaſy. 

| Dignity, ſo as they ſhall neither become 

flat on the one hand, nor diſguſtingly ſtiff. 
on the other, is a much more difficult 
Tafk. And yet if you ſucceed never ſo 
well here, you'll receive little Thanks from 
the Generality of Readers; who will be 
apt to imagine they could eaſily perform 
the ſame Kind of Work * till. 


they come to ** f . 


Of Deron WRITING. 
S the firſt End of all Writing and 
Speaking is 'to' be underſtood, it 
ſeems to follow: that Obſcurity muſt be 


the — Fault! in either. One would 
| | e ) 


(: 19+ 
think it needleſs to inſiſt upon this; yet 
there are Readers ſo abſurd as to admire 
an Author the more for every now and \ 
then plunging, into the Unintelligible : as 
a Daſh of Myſtery procures more Re- 
verence from weak Minds to any Scheme 
of Religion than its moſt virtuous or moſt 
rational precepts. Some clumſey Scho- 
lars too, who muſt needs be making awk- 
ward Love to the ſcornful Muſes, and 
tumbling them with their coarſe Paws, 
when they come to an obſcure Paſſage in 
an Author, whom they are determined to 
admire, tell us we muſt not always expect 
the ſame Clearneſs in Writers of the firſt 
Claſs, as in the more inferior ones. Such 
is their Cant even in talking of Dramatic 
Writipg, in which Obſcurity is more un- ] 
pardonable than almoſt in any other Kind 4 
of Production. But the dulleſt and moſt | 
ſhallow of thoſe Critics could write ob- | 1 
ſcurely himſelf; and if he writes much = 
he muſt have i Luck not to do it ſome- 4 
times. For to write obſcurely requires no = 
2 53 85 other | | 
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: 07 the Modern Art a Spelling, 


(1) 
other Talent or Skill than to expreſs ones 


Meaning imperfectiy; or if that is not 


enough, to write without any Meaning at 
all. However, amongſt a different Kind 
of Critics, Perſpicuity has always been 


| reckoned an eſſential Quality to good 5 
| Writing ; ; and if ſometimes a great Au- 


thor is tound deficient in this Article, it 


only ſhews how difficult it is to expreſs 


fome Things with Clearneſs and _ Eaſe. 


For one may very ſafely preſume that 
no good Writer, where it was prudent. to 
ſpeak out, ever expreſt melt obſcurety 
from Choice. 


N Authprfocnts reduced to great Ex- 
tremities, who flies to new e 

to > Aiftinguith himſelf. 
Theſe Innovations are pedantic and oon- 
oeited Trifles; and the beſt, or rather 
the only good Reaſon for ever altering a 


long eſtabliſhed Spelling is, that the Wrie- 


ing may come the x nearer to the Pronoun- 
ciation. 


(ht 


ciation. But our Reformers in the Art 


of Spelling, who at preſent chiefly con- 


fine themſelyes to one e Clas of W 22 to 
Subſtantive Nouns and Verbs derived 
from the LaTin, ſuch as Honour, Favour, 
Tabeur, while they write Honor, Favor, 
Labor, increaſe the Diſtance between the 
Writing and Pronounciation, or rather 
they produce one where there was none 
before; for the « in all theſe Words, ex- 
cept in a few where it is ally omit- 
ted in the common Spelling g, as Horror, 
Terror, is at leaft as much felt in the 
Pronounciation as the retained Vowel o. 
Some have, unhappily enough, ＋ * 
to the ſame Innovation other Words, 
which contain the Dipthong ou, though 
they have no Relation at all to the LaTin, 
and write Endeavur, Neighbor, Behavior. 
Why don't they preſcribe this hated & in 


Adjectives too; and inſtead of invidiows, 


odious, glorious, write invidios, odios, glo- 
rios? As they have gone ſo far, I can 
| ſee no good Reaſon why they ſhould ſtop 
thort here, 


C 2 Trifle 


| 
| 

| 

1 
{ 


(20) 

. Trifles betray the Character: And it is 
ſomewhat ſtrange, if it has eſcaped the 
Penetration of thoſe Philoſophers who 
have employed Part of their Talents. in 
characteriſing the Age, that there hardly 
needed any other Inſtance to diſtinguiſh 
the preſent as an unmanly one than this 
very Averſion to the honeſt Vowel u; 
without whoſe Aſſiſtance it would be im- 
poſſible to pronounce ſome of the moſt 
important and moſt intereſting Words, to 
any thing of a Man, in the whole Eng- 
liſh Language. And it is not unworthy 
our Obſervation here, that a late noble 
Author, whoſe Parts were manly enough | 
in the earlier Days of his Life, did not 
begin to caſtigate his Spelling after this 
Manner, till he was conſiderably advanced 
in Years. 
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7 Of New Worps. 
T is the eaſieſt Thing imaginable to 


coin Words. The moſt ignorant of the 


Mobility are apt to do it every Day, and 
are laughed at for it. What beſt can 
juſtify the introducing a new Word is 
Neceſſity, where there is not an eſtabliſhed 
one to expreſs your meaning. But while 
all the World underſtands what is meant 
by the Word Pleaſure, which ſounds very 
well too, what Occaſion can there be 
for ſaying * Yolupty ? 

Nothing can deform a Language ſo 
much as an Inundation of new Words 
and Phraſes. It is, indeed, the readieſt 
way to demoliſh it. If there is any need 
to illuſtrate the barbarous Effect which a 


Mixture of new Words muſt produce, 


only conſider how a Diſcourſe, patched 
all over with Sentences in different Lan- 
guage*®, would ſound; or how oddly it 
would ſtrike you in a ſerious Converſation 


to hear, from the ſame Perſon, a Mixture 


* See ſome poſthumous Works publiſhed a few 


Years ago in Defence of our holy Religion. 
C 3 _— 
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3 „ 
of all the various Dialects and Tones of 


the ſeveral Counties and Shires of the three 
Kingdoms, tho” it is till the ſame Lan- 
age. To make it ſenſible to the Eye; 
— greatly would a Mixture of Roman, 
| Tralick, Greek, and Saxon Characters de- 
form a Page? A Picture, imitating the 
Style of different Maſters, which is com- 
r called a Gallery of Painters, can 
never be pleaſing for the ſame Reaſons, 
want of Union and Harmony. 
The preſent licentious Humour of coin- 
ing and borrowing Words, ſeems to por- 
tend no good to the Engliſh Language : 
And it is grievous to think with what 
Velupiy two or poetararorencouroac 
eminent Perſonages have opiniatred the 
Incboation of ſuch futile Barbariſms. 
In ſhort, the Liberty of coining Words 
.. ought to be uſed with great Modeſty. 
Horace, they ſay, gave but two, and 
Virgil only one to the Latin Tongue, 


The Word for the- Number three, in one of the 
American Languages, which, to judge by this Spe- 
ble „ cannot be. barbarous for want of Polyſyl- 
8 


- which 


which was ſqueamiſh enough not to ſwal- 
low thofe, even from ſuch Hands, with« F 
out ReluQance. | 
I T cannot conclude without putting our 
Writers and Speakers in mind of an ex- 
cellent Advice from Mr, Pope on this 
Subject of new and old Words: 


* Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried. 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old gde. 


Of SurERanNUaTED WorDs. 


113 of creating a Parcel of 
awkward new Words, I imagine it 
would be an Improvement to degrade 
many of the old ones from their Peerage. 
I am but a private Man, and without Au- 
thority ; but an abſolute Prince, if he was 
of my Opinion, would make it capital to 
ſay encreach or Encroachment, or any thing 
that belongs to encroaching. I would 
commit inculcate, for all its Latinity, to 

the Care of the Paviours ; and it ſhould 
never appear above Ground again. If 
you have the leaſt Sympathy with the 


* See Mr, Pors's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
| C 4 human 
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| "1 Ear, never ſay Purport while you 
_- breathe ; nor betwixt, except you have 
firſt repeated between till we are quite tired 
of it. Methinks ſtrongly reſembles the 
broken Language. of a German in his firſt 
Attempts to ſpeak Engliſb. Methought 
lies under the ſame Objection, but it ſounds 
better. 


It is full Time that froward ſhould be 
turned out of all good Company, eſpe- 


cially as perverſe is ready at hand to ſup- 
ply his Place. Youchſafe is a very civil 
Gentleman ; but as his Courteſy i is ſome- 


| what dIs-faſhioned, we wiſh he would 


dieign or condeſcend, or be pleaſed to retire. 
From what rugged Road, I wonder, 

did ſwerve deviate into the Engiiſh Lan- 

guage ? But this Subjef Matter -In 


the Name of every thing that's diſguſting. 


and deteſtable, what is it? Is it one or 
two ugly Words? What's the Meaning 
of it? Confound me if I ever coals 


| gueſs! Yet one dares hardly ever peep - 


Into a Preface, for fear of being ſtared in 
the Face with this — Subject Matter. 
Wittel 


1 
Tittol is an old-faſhioned, ill- ſounding 
Word; but as there is frequent Occaſion 


for it, and no other Word ſo perfectly ex- 


preſſes its Meaning, we cannot afford to 
part with it. 

But to pick out all the awkward old 
Words, which continue to be as current 


amongſt us as the worn- out Sixpences, it 


would be neceſſary to peruſe the Dictio- 
nary from A to Z. A moſt deſperate un- 
comfortable Labour! As Heart- breaking 
a Taſk as it would be to wade thro' half a 
Volume of the Statutes at large; nay, by 
Heaven, I would almoſt as ſoon take it upon 

me to read the moſt inſipid Tragedy that 
has been brought upon the Stage theſe ſe- 


ven Years, But if one could ſubmit to this 


Labour, and ſhould preſume to ſet a Mark 
upon every Word one did not reliſh, there 
may be People of a different Opinion; 
and no private Perſon has Authority 
enough to prohibit the Uſe of any Word, 
if he finds it ever ſo intolerable to his own 


Ear. For my Part, I ſhall endeavour to 


* through Life as inoffenſively : as poſ- 
| fable, 
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ble, both to the World and myown. 
| Conſcience; and hope, and pray, I'may | 
never be reduced to the Neceflity of uſing 
One Won, which H, 1 _ * 


blot. 
Of M usic. > 
us ic, I preſume, can no fur- 


| (TEES called one of the 
imitative Arts, than as it expreſſes the 
Paſſions; and in this Reſpect only can be 
admitted, as the Siſter of Poetry and 
Painting. So that mere Harmony has 
little Pretenſion to ſuch an =” in for 
it is no more Muſic than mere Verſifi- 
cation is Poetry. 

The Lalian Compoſitions, J ſpeak of 
the modern ones, for the moſt part mean 
nothing beyond harmonious Sound; and 
are as much inferior to whatever is traly 
pathetic in Muſic, as a Tragedy, which 
depends upon Noiſe and Shew, is to a 
Plain paſſionate one, which repreſents a 
natural and moving Picture of Life, and 
of the human Mind. A Family Piece, 


Sven 


| ® Ges th Tplogs to Mr. * Cox 101 Avus. 


| (27) 
even fuch an one as the celebrated Work 
of Vandyle at Wilton, where, tho' the 
Drawing is exa&t, and the Attitudes eaſy 
and natural, the Figuzes are all gaping and 
unemployed, is a mighty tame Perfor- 
mance when compared with a grand 
Hiſtory by Raphael, Rubens, or the ſame 
V andyke himſelf, where every thing is ex- 
preflive, warm, paſſionate, and intereſting. 
But it is not even mere Harmony; 
Difficulty of Execution is the Sublime, at 
which the greateſt Part of our modern 
Maſters aſpire; as if it required the leaft 
Genius either to compoſe or execute dif- 
ficult Muſic. While theſe are the Ob- 
jets of Emulation amongſt our Compo- 
ſers and Performers, the Opera is likely 
to continue a moſt nn. Entertain 
— 5 
We tun mad, or r rather fooliſh, after 
this imported Muſic z while perhaps we 
have much better of our own, Moſt of 
the modern Talian Compoſitions only 
trifle with the Ear: The Welch, the 
Scotch, the ** Muſic, reaches the Heart. 
| The 


|. 0 28) 
| The Productions of our preſent Balla 
| Maſters are thrummed over for a Seaſon, 
becauſe they are new; and forgot for ever 
| afterwards, becauſe when you have heard 
them twenty Times, you find them Mill 
as infipid as at firſt. The Muſic, which 
charmed theſe Iſlands, perhaps long before 
the boaſted Revival of this Art in Italy, or 
rather in Flanders, is as eſtabliſhed as the 
ancient Claflics ; and thoſe Compoſitions, 
ſhort and ſimple as they are, never be- 
come thread- bare, but give Delight and 
ore every time they are heard. 

There is a certain Reſemblance of Air 
between the Muſic of the ancient Britons, 
the 1ri/h, and the Scotch; and yet they are 
all very diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
There is a remarkable Difference of Cha- 
rafter even between the Muſic of the 
North and the South of Scotland. The 
northern is generally martial, for the 
moſt part melancholy, and bears a ſtrong 
| Reſemblance to the 1ri/þ: the Southern is 
paſtoral and amorous, with ſuch an Air of 
tender melancholy, as Love and Solitude, in 

| . 


(29) 

= wild romantic 1 are apt to inſpire. 
Each of them has a Wildneſs peculiar to 
itſelf. The wild Spirit of the South 
breathes a ſweeter Air of rural Solitude; 
that of the North is more ſolemn, a 
ſometimes what one might almoſt call 
dreadful. Beſides, the gay ſprightly Airs 
which each of them has produced, are in 
as different Styles as the Genius and Man- 
ners of the People in the two, Extremities 
of Scotland, or the Face of the Countries 
they inhabit; both of which are wild, but 

I believe, with a very different Air. 
The Britiſh Poetry is univerſally al- 
lowed, by the beſt Judges of both, to be 
much ſuperior. to the Talian; and why 

ſhould you wonder to find. the. Muſic 
of the one Country, brought into Compe- 
tition with that of the other ? T he Muſic of 
theſe Iſlands ſeem to agree in Character 
with that of the ancients, which, from the 
Accounts we have of it, excelled in Sim- 
plicity and Paſſion. How ſimple the Mu- 
fic muſt have been that delighted Greece 
| in the Pays of Alu 5, Seppbo; Pindar, and 

0 na- 
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"Anacreon, ſeems to appear from the very 
Make of their capital Inſtrument the Lyre. 


/ ExorfeR Ven = 
» HYME, we have often been told, is 


a modern Invention ; tho', if that 
was a Crime, it might perhaps be proved 
to be not ſo very modern neither. It is 
reckoned a barbarous one by ſome Pe- 
dants ; tie finding, I ſuppoſe, by the Opi- 
nion of better Judges than themſelves, 
that it is' abominable in Greek and Latin, 
conclude that it muſt not be leſs fo in 
French and in Engliſh, The contrary is 
evident to every one that has Ears and 
dares think for himſelf: for in Enghfb 
Rhime is capable of much Harmony; and 
the French can have no Verfification with- 
out it. But ſome People, who ought to 
know better, ſeem to make no Allowance 
for the original Deference between one 
Language and another; and are ready to 
_ quarrel with the Enghſh as 2 barbarous 
Language, becauſe it is not Latin or 
Greet. They do not confider that every 
* has Powers and Graces pe- 
culiar 


(31) 
culiar to itſelf; and that what is be- 
cowing in one would be quite ridiculous 
in another. Of this it is ſufficient to pro- 
duce one obvious Example: The Tran- 
ſpoſition of Words, which gives ſuch a 
Grace and Spirit to the Greek and Latin 
Languages, and without which they. 
would become deteſtably flat and inſipid, 
does not at all ſuit the Genius of the Eng- 
s; except ſometimes in Poetry: And, 
by the way, I am afraid there are too many 
ungraceful Tranſſ pefitions current amongft | 
our EnghſÞ Poets. 

But it is not only 4 clears! Pe- 
dants who are thus diſſatisfied with their 
Mother- tongue; and would be glad for 
its Improvement to torture it from its na- 
tive Shape, ſome into Latin and others 
into French: For Attempts of this Nature 
have been actually made by Men of ſupe- 
rior Note. - Sir Philip Sianey, who, not- 
withſtanding his affeted Manner, "mutt 
| be allowed to have poſſeſt a great Share 
of Genius, would every now and then ſpar 


up tvs gallant Eugliſß into à moſt unbe- 
coming ridiculous Trot after the Greet 
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and Latin: Hexameters. It is certainly 
impoſſible to introduce the Greek and 
Latin Meaſures into Engl! 72 Poetry with 
any Succeſs; yet Sir Philip was fond of 
ttis Project, and purſued it with a ſtrange 
Obſtinacy. He recommended it to Spen- 
fer; but Spenſer had too true an Ear to 
_ reliſh ſuch awkward unnatural  Verſifica= 
tion, or countenance it by his Example. 
At leaft there is nothing remains of him 
to ſhew that he ever practiſed it. . There 
have been Attempts made fince to the ſame 
Purpoſe by Milton and ſome later Authors. 
But there never was any thing ſcen ſo un- 
graceful or ſo deſpicably pedantick as all 
Eſſays of that Kind which have hitherto 
appeared. I do not know that it has ever 
yet been tried, except by Milton in ſome 
Parts of his Samſon; but of all the Greek 
or Latin Meaſures, the Iambic ſeems the 
moſt capable of being adopted into a 
Engl 1/2 Poetry. 
I have either _ or Mode. that a — 
of the laſt Century, whom I ſhall not name, 
becauſe I am not perfectly ſure of the Fact, 


1 to ſome Secrets i in Verſification, 
. which 


(33) 

which he did not chuſe to communicate. 
If it was ſo, it ſhewed a Jealouſy un- 
worthy of ſo great a Maſter of Num- 
bers: He might ſafely enough, for his 
own Superiority, have publiſhed thoſe Se- 
crets whatever they were; for it is im- 
| poſlible they could ever be of much Uſe. 
He could eafily adviſe you to vary your 
Pauſes, and tell you which are the moſt 
graceful : but theſe and all ſuch Pre- 
cepts are nothing to the Purpoſe; a good 
Ear will naturally produce Harmony with- 
out the leaſt Regard or Attention to Rules; 
and there is no Cure for a bad one. The 
only Way to improve the Ear, whether 


good or bad, is to accuſtom it to the moſt 


harmonious Writing. 

Blank Verſe admits of a greater Va- 
riety of Pauſes than Rhime, and is partly 
for that Reaſon the fitteſt for Works of 
any conſiderable Length. But in Engh/ſb 
Poetry I queſtion whether it is poſſible, 
with any Succeſs, to write Odes, Epiſtles, 
Elegies, Paſtorals, or Satires, without 
Rhime. And it happens luckily, that in 

D theſe 
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theſe ſhort Pieces the Ear has not Time 
to be tired with the Return of the Chimes: : 
which, in my humble Opinion, had better 


| ſometimes play a little falſe to one ano- 
ther than be for ever ſcrupulouſly exact; 


provided ſuch Licences never ſhock. the 
Was, - X 

| It does not require 4 very exquiſite Ear 
to write too ſmoth or even harmonious 
Lines runing ; Yet in Rhime, a Poet, 
who is always very careful to poliſh his 
Couplet, may paſs with the Multitude for 
a great Maſter in Verſification. But as 
long as his Harmony is confined within 


ſuch narrow Bounds, he writes but like a 


School-boy, who keeps in the Line only 
with the Help of ruled Paper. 


Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope took Offence, 
one does not know why, at the Triplet, 


and very rarely condeſcended to admit it 
into their Verſe. It is true, it had been 


uſed to a nauſeous Exceſs by ſome taſteleſs 
Writers; and Mr. Pope's own Imitation 
of — might Juſtly enough give him 

* 
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A 'Diſguſt to the Triplet for his whole 
Life. Yet it contributes not a little to the 
Grace of Dryden s Verfification : and I 
can ſee no Reaſon why i it ſhould be pro- 
hibited now ; as it gives a Variety to'the 
Numbers, which in Rhyme is ſufficiently 
limited to require ſuch” an Help: Beſides 
it may often be in your Power by its 
Means to compreſs within three Lines, 
what muſt otherwiſe ſtraggle intb four, 
and of courſe become RENE and ng 
A 

Variety is the Soul of Verfification; 3 
and the March of the Lines ought 
to be adapted to the Subject. The 
Meaſure is the ſame in both; but had 
Horace wrote his Epiſtles or Satires in the 
ſame Kind of Numbers with 77 irgiÞ's 
AxzD, it would have been a monſtrous 
Impropriety; like hunting the Fox or 
Fare on a War- horſe, with the Equipage 
of a general at a Review, or on the Day 
of Battle. He knew very well, that in 
familiar l Dignity of Verfification 
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would be quite ridiculous. - Accordingly 
in thoſe Parts his Numbers are looſe; 
rambling, and often/almoſt proſaic. - But 

in his moſt careleſs and licentious Perigds 
be ſeldom or never hurts the Ear: and 
23. often, as there is any thing great in his 
Sentiment, his Expreſnon and Numbers 
riſe in Proportion, and ſuſtain themſelves 
with a native unaffected: Dignity ; till with- 
out, falling he deſcends on eaſy and der- 
terous Wings to the familiar again. 

It does not ſeem quite foreign to the 
preſent Subject to take ſome Notice of a 
certain French Author, who after having 
given it as his Opinion, that Mr. Pope is 
the moſt bar monious. F all the Engliſh | wing 
adds, with a very plauſible: Aſſurance, that 
be bat reduced the ſharp Hiſfings of the 
Engliſh Trumpet to the fiveet Sounds of the 
Hute *. It is no great wonder, that one 
who is apt to write much at random, 

Ar. Pope EA, je crois, bt Porte be _ elegant, © 
le plus. correft, et ca qui oft encore beaucoup, le plus har- 
monicu gu ait eu Angleterre. 11 a reduit les fijfi- 
mons aigres de la trompatte Angloiſe au ſons doux de la 


Hus. VOLTALR ue far les Anglois. 
ſhould 


— 


— 
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ſhouldpreſume to talk ſo contemprucuſly of 
a manly an elegant and harmonidus Lan- 
guage which he plainly appears to have but 
a very ſuperficial Acquaintance. But h 
ever talked before of he Hiſings of 1 
Tumper or of ſharp -Hiffings? We 
haue all heard of the boarſe Trumpet, but 


the bifing Trumpet is an Inftrunient we 


are not yet acquainted witch. However, 
to paſs theſe little Improprieties, this 


Compliment to Mr. Pope ſhews how well 


our: Critic is qualified to pronounce Sen- 
tetice-upon the Engii/b Poets. No one i 
more. ſenſible than I am of Mr. Pope's Me- 
rit; but his blindeſt Admirer might ſtartie 
at the Preference beſtowed upon bim here. 
For, not to mention the great, Names of 


Spenſer, Sbabeſbear, and Milton, upon 


ſuch an 'Qccafion; let us only compare 
Mr. Pope in this Point of View with a 


Writer upon whom, as they ſay, he form- 
ed himſelf, and whom not only in his own 
Opinion but in that of many others he is 
thought to have excelled in the Art of 
2 It is almoſt needleſs, after this, 
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to ſay that I mean Dryden, whoſe Verſifi- 
cation Laake to be the moſt muſical that 
has yet appeared in Rhime. Round, ſweet, 
pompous, ſpirited and various; it flows 
with ſuch à happy Volubillty, ſuch ani- 
mated and; -maſterly . Negligence, as Iam 
afraid will.not ſoon be excelled. From the 


; Fineneſs of: his Ear, his Proſe too is per- 


haps; the 'ſwegteſ, j, the moſt mellow and 
generous, that the Engliſb Language os 

yet produced. 
Had Mr. J. wie! kom. as n of 
the Engliſh Poets as he pretends to do, he 
might have found ſomething like the ſiveet 
= of. «the Hute in Mr. Waller; who 
wrote before Mr. Pope was born. Mr. 
Holtaire, before he preſumed to compare 


the Engliſh Poets, ſhould. have known, 


that before Mr. Waller appeared there was 


one Edmund Spenſer: a Poet, whoſe Verſe 


was not merely indolently ſmoòth, but 


ſpirited alſo and harmonious. And if 
Mr. Voltairæ was a perfect: and a candid 
Judge in this Caſe, he would own that 


rd l more Harmony in many of the 
5 5 Engliſh 
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Engl ;/þ Poets - much more than the French 
Language can attain to, or an Ear de- 
bauched by the French Verification is 
n . relihing. 


of th Vunaricarion of ENGLISH 
Taa GEDY. | 
Tur e greateſt Part of our modern 
Writers of Tragedy ſeem to think 
it enough to write mere Blank Verſe; no 
matter however hard it be, however void 
of Swelling and Harmony. Even thoſe 
of them who write the beſt Numbers 
ſtudy to be ſolemn and pompous through- 
out, and affect a Monotony of heroic Ver- 
ſification, from the firſt Appearance of 
the Heroine with her Confidante to her 
laſt fatal Exit; without the leaſt Regard to 
the Variety of Paſſions, which expreſs 
themſelves in quick or "low, flowing or 
interrupted, in languiſhing or eee 
Movements. 
The proper verſifcation 2 By gliſb 


— is moſt certainly Blank Verſe; 
D 4 but 


but as different from the ſolemn and ma- 
jeſtic Movement of heroic Poetry as the 
Iambic is from the Hexameter. What 4 
monſtrous Production would a Greek or 
Latin Tragedy in Hexameter Verſe ap- 
pear ! The Ancients found the grave 
Iambic their proper Meaſure for Trage- 
dy, as it is at the ſame Time capable of 
all the Dignity which that Kind of Poem 
requires, and deſcends with the greateſt 
Eaſe to the Level of Proſe and Conver- 
ſation. Such as is the Iambic in Latin, 
is Blank Verſe in Engliſh: but by no 
Means the Blank Verſe of Paradiſe Loft. 

The Numbers ought to be accommo- 
dated to the Paſſion: And though in ſome 
Parts of Tragedy it is proper they ſhould 
be flow or ſolemn or languiſhing, they 
ought for the moſt Part to run ſomewhat 
' rambling and irregular, and often rapid 
and ſubſultory, ſo as to imitate the natu- 
ral Cadence and quick Turns of Conver- 
fation. 

Shakeſpear, who 1 will venture to ſay 
| bad the tk muſical Ear of all the Eng- 


"bp 
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kb Poets, is + abnadeiey irregular in bs 
Verſification : But his wildeſt Licences 
feldom hurt the Bar; on the contrary; 
they give his Verſe a Spirit and „ 
which prevents its ever . 
modern Tragedy-Writers infead of 8 
the - Advantages of their dn Language, 
ſeem in ores to imitate wy dae 
— they ever venture upon is that 
poor tame one the ſupernumerary Syllable 
at the End of a Line ; which they are apt 
to manage in dach @ Manner as to give 
their Verſe a moſt ungraceful Halt. But 


it is not want of Ear alone which makes 


our common Manufucturers of 
fo inßpidly ſolemn and ſo void of 'Har- 


mony: It is want of feeling. For let 


the Ear be what it will, if the Paſſions 
are warmly felt, they will naturally er- 
yu themſelves in their proper Tones. 

Tragedy requires a greater Vatiety of 
Numbers than any other-poetical Produe- 
tion, as it is the moſt sgitated with dif- 


ferent 


TT - 
fetent Paſſions. . The March of every 
Poem 6f any conſiderable Length, but 
chiefly.of Tragedy, ought to reſemble the 
Courſe: of a River, through a large Ex- 
tent of Country, diverſified with Plains, 
Hills and Mountains. The Stream, ac- 
| cording as the Ground lies thro'. which it = 7, 
Hows: is either w, ſmooth. and ſolemn; 
or-briſk- and ſportful; or rapid. impetuous 
and precipitate. Such and ſo various 
ought, to be the Verſification of Tragedy, 
inſtead of that ſtiff affected Importance 
of Movement, which! is now abſurdly and 
awkwardly ſupported thro the whole 
Courſe of theſe ſublime Performances. 4 
But beſides this ſtudied Dignity ; this 
3nflexible. Gravity of Pace; this unvaried 
Exactneſs of Meaſure without 8. pirit or 
Harmony; this immoveable Hardneſs and 
Want of Fluctuation i in the Lines; there 
is no Language ſo unnatural as that you 1 
meet with. in moſt of our,modern Tra- I 
gedies. The. Characters they repreſent 
arę tg heroic, rene ſeem, and too much 
9921 CX= 
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exalted above common Life to Tpeak after 
te Maner of Men. The 'Misfortune i is, 
RAibſt of our Tragedy - Writers labour with 
alt their Might; and keep themſelves per- 
petually i Ty the Rack, to ſay every thing 
5 : for it never enters into their 

Head, that the 'moſt natural is the moſt 
and the only poetical Way of Gying com- 
mon Things; except ſometimes where you 
can properly raiſe your Expreſſion by 
an eaſy Metaphor. Let the Sentiments 
be ſuch as beſt ſuit the Character and Si- 

tuation, and they cannot be expreſt with 
too much Plainneſs and Simplicity; pro- 
vided all Vulgariſms are as much as poſ- 
fible avoided. . 

As to the Characters; if it was not for a 

very "few. Exceptions, one would think 

ae Art of drawing them was loſt amongſt 
our Aramitic Writers, Thoſe that ap- 
pear in moſt of « dur modern Plays, Tra- 
gedies call them or Comedies, are like 
bad Portraits, Which indeed repe ſent the 


buman F eatures, but without Life or 
Mean- 
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| Meaning, or . thoſe diſtiuguithing $i 


and in every great Hiſtory Painter, make 
vou imagine you have ſeen, ſuch Perſons 


(4), 


which, in the incomparable Hocaxrx 


25 appear in the PiQure, In ſhort, thole 


mechanical Performances are as imperfect 


as unnatural Repreſentations of human 
Life, of the Manners and .Paſſions of 
Mankind, as the Gothich, ights which, 
lie along i in Armour in thy Femgio Church, 
are of ms human 8 Sure „ vies as 
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of Iurrarion. 3 


HE humble Vanity, as one may 
call it, of imitating another Per- 
ſon's Manner, is one great Source of Aff. 


feRation ; "which is generally ridiculous, 


and always Aiſagreeable. 4 A Perſon whoſe 
natural T urn 18 gentsel, if he keeps 70d 


Company, will inſepfibly : acquire as "much 


of their Manner as es him; but 1 if 


he ſets up any. one as a Pattern to be ex- : 


* imitated, his 


1 
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. ſtiff and affected. Such will 
be the conſtant Succeſs of ſo abſurd an 
Attempt to conſine the Variety of Nature; 

which. plaialy intends that Mankind 
ſhould be. diſtinguiſhable one from anos 
ther by their Air, Voice, and Manner, 
no leſs than by their Faces. 

A Poet, a Painter, or a Player, that 
imitates cloſely. will never excell; and 


this will hold good in every thing elſe that , 


belongs to Genius, It is true, that Edus 
cation and Study. are neceſſary to the 
Improvement of Genius; but to this 
Purpoſe it is ſufficient to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with the greateſt Maſters, and 
the earlier in Life = better. By this 
Means, if you delight in them, and have 
any Similarity with them, you will catch 
their Graces without ing it; and 
your own original characteriſtical Manner 
will ill diſtinguiſh itſelf. But if you 
ſtudy to form yourſelf upon them, you 


become only a Copy of a Copy. The 


— of them excell by their happy 
| Skill 
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| Skill in copying Nature: and if you con- 


tent yourſelf with ſervilely copying them, 
without drawing immediately from the 


common Subject Nature; you will always 
be inferior to your Original, and have no 
Chance ever to produce any it 2 * 
or ſtriking. 

In the mean Time I do not imagine 
that true Genius was ever much hurt by 
imitating. For tho' it is natural for young 
People to imitate a favourite Author at 


firſt,” it is not probable that true Genius 


will ſubmit to be ſo fettered Sg, 


| Of Warr e 70 the TasrE of the 


AGE. 


doubt -whether ever an Author wrote 
much below himſelf .from any Cauſe 


but the Neceſſity of writing too faſt. 


When this happens to a Writer. who, 
with the AUR of Leiſure and eaſy 
Cir- 


HATEVER ſome have pretend- 
ed, one may reaſonably enough 


/ 
) 


) 
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: Circumſtances, is capable of producing 


ſuch Works as might charm ſucceeding 
Ages, it is a Diſgrace to the Nation and 
the Times wherein ſuch a Genius had 
the Misfortune to appear. | 

It belongs to true Genius to indulge its 


own Humour; to give a Looſe to its own. 


Sallies; and to be curbed, reſtrained and 
directed by that ſound Judgment alone 
which neceſſarily attends it, It belongs 
to it to improve and correct the public 
Taſte; not to humour or, meanly proſti- 
tute itſelf to the groſs or low Taſte which 
it finds. And you may depend upon it, 
that whatever Author labours to accom- 
modate himſelf to the Taſte of his Age 


— Suppoſe it, if you pleaſe, this preſent 


Age—the fickly Wane, the impotent De- 
cline of the eighteenth Century; which 
from a hopeful Boy became a moſt inſig- 
nificant Man; and for any thing that ap- 
pears at preſent will die a very fat drowſy 
Blockhead, and be damned to eternal In- 
famy and Contempt : Every ſuch Author 
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I fay, though he may thrive as far as an 
Author can in the preſent Age, will by 


Degrees languiſh into Obſcurity in the 
next. For tho naked and bare- faced Va- 


nity; tho an active Exertion of little Arts, 
and the moſt unremitting Perſeverance in 
them; tho Party, Cabal, and Intrigue; tho 
accidental Adyantages, and even whimſical 
Circumſtances ; may conſpire to make a 
very moderate Genius the Idol of the impli- 
cit Multitude : Works that lean upon ſuch 
fickle Props, that ſtand upon ſuch a falſe 
Foundation, will not be long able to ſupport 


_ themſelves againſt the Injuries of Time. 


Such Buildings begin to totter almoſt as 
ſoon as their Scaffolding is taken down, 
But if you find it neceſſary to comply 


with the Humour of your Age; the Writing 


beſt calculated to pleaſe a falſe Taſte is 
what has ſomething of the Air of good 
Writing, without being really ſo. For to 
the vulgar Eye the Specious is more ſtrik- 


ing than the Genuine. The beſt Writing 


is often too plain, too ſimple, too unaffected, 


and too delicate to ſtir the callous Organs 
of 


( 49) 


of the Generality of Critics, who ſee no- 


thing but the tawdry Glare of Tinſel, and 
are deaf to every thing but what is ſhock- 
Angly noiſy to a true Ear. They are ſtruck 
with the fierce glaring Colours of old 
Frank; with Attitudes and Expreſſions 
violent, diſtorted and unnatural: while the 
true, juſt and eaſy, the graceful, the mov- 
ing, the ſublime Repreſentations of Ra- 
pbael have not the leaſt Power to attract 
them. The bullying, noiſy March in Ju- 
das Macchabeus has perhaps more ſincere 
Admirers than that moſt pathetic one in 
Saul: and in Converſation Pertneſs and 
mere Vivacity is more felt by the general 


run of Company than eaſy unaffected = 


Wit ; -as flaſhy, bouncing, flatulent Cyder 


ſeems to promiſe more Spirit than the ſtill: 


Vigour of reſerved Madeira. 
Blut the eaſieſt, as well as the moſt ef- 
fectual Way of writing to the bad Taſte 


of your Age, is to ſet out while your Ge- 


nius is yet upon a Level with it. Ac- 


cordingly, if you have a Son who begins 
to Oy a hopeful Bloom of Imagination 
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(50) 
be ſure to publiſh, with all the Advan- 


tages that can be procured, the very firſt 


Eſſays of his Genius. They will hardly 
be too good to pleaſe; and beſides, they 

haye a Chance to be received with parti- 
cular Favour and Admiration as the Pro- 
ductions of a young Muſe. When he has 


thus taken Poſſeſſion of the public Ear, 
he may venture, as his Genius ripens, to 


do his beſt; he may write as well as he 
can, perhaps without much Danger of 
ſinking in Reputation, The Renown of 
his firſt crude Eſſays will be ſufficient to 
prejudice the Mobility, great and ſmall, 
in Favour of the moſt exquiſite Pieces he 
can produce afterwards. But if he muſt 
live by his Wit, the beſt Thing you can 


do for him is to tranſplant him, as early as 


poſſible, to Paris; where in the worſt 
of Days, in the moſt. Gothic Muſe-de- 
teſting Reign, there is ſtill ſome Shelter 
afforded to the moſt, delicate as well as the 
molt uncommon Flower that bloſſoms in 
the human Mind. In that gay ſerene 


and genial Climate the Muſes are till 


more 


tan) 


more or leſs cultivated, tho' not with the 


ſame Ardour and Paſſion in every Age; 
as appears from the following Paſſage 
_ tranſlated from a * French Author, who 
wrote about the beginning of the preſent 


Century. Almoſt all the Arts have in 


ec 
cc 
4 
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their Turns experienced that Diſguſt 
and Love of Change which is natural 
to Mankind. But I don't know that 
any one of them has felt it more than 


Poetry; which in ſome Ages has been 
exalted to a triumphal Heighth, in 
others neglected, diſcouraged, and deſ- 


piſed. About ſixty Years ago, under 
the Adminiſtration of one of the greateſt 


Geniuſſes that ever France produced, 


Poetry found itſelf amongſt us at its 


* higheſt Pitch of Glory. Thoſe who 


My ny the Muſes were regarded with 
particular Favour : This Art was the 
Road to Fortune and dignified Stations. 
But in theſe Days this Ardour ſeems 
to be e abated, We do not 


* Defenſe de la Poeſie; par M. l' Abbe Maſſieu. 
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(652) 
« appear to be extremely ſenſible to poe- 
ce tical Merit, Go. 


Of Puvsiochontt; or the StMILI- 
TUDE between the PERSON and the 


 Minp, | 


\HAT the Face i is a falſe Glaſs i is a 
L _ vulgar Error, and ſeems to have 
taken its Riſe from a few Exceptions : For 


all Mankind are ſo much Phyſiognomiſts 


that whoever happens to find himſelf mi- 
ſtaken, tho but for once, joins the Cry 


of the Proverb. All are not alike ſkilled 


in Faces, any more than in unravelling of 
Characters; even the moſt penetrating 


Eye may be miſtaken: yet I will preſume 

to ſay, that the Face is ſeldom a falſe 

Glaſs; and when it proves ſo, it is ge- 
nerally the Fault of the Beholder. Per- 

| haps indeed Nature has made ſome Cheats, 

ſome to appear worſe, many much better 

than they are. This is of a Piece with 


her uſual Variety, and was perhaps partly _ 
intended to check the Preſumption of 
Man- 


(83) 


Mankind in judging too raſhly of one 
another. Yet ſtill the Face is not a falſe 
Glaſs. On the contrary, where the Qua- 
lities of the Mind are eminent, it generally 


 ſhews them. For the Features of the 


Mind commonly follow thoſe of the 
Face; as the Figure of woſt Animals, 
whoſe Characters are ſtrong, is expreſſive 
of their Nature. Tho' you had never 


heard of a Lion, a Tiger, a Serpent, or an - 


Alligator, it is natural to think you would 
at the firſt Sight be afraid of them rather 


than of a Hare, or even a Horſe, whoſe 


Appearance might prove formidable, but 
more from his Size than his Make. 
The Mind is for the moſt part viſible 
in the Perſon. Thus, a beariſh Figure is 
almoſt certainly the Rhind or Huſk of a 
rude rough Soul, never to be poliſhed by 
any Cultivation. If you find any . 
in the Kernel of ſuch a rugged Shell, 
it is more than you ought to expect; 
for a Man is one Thing, and a Cheſnut 
another. The Voice too is in general 


50 harſh or ſweet, conformably to the Fea- 
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tures; and where Faces reſemble one an- 
other, you'll meet with a remarkable 87 
militude in the Voice. 
Senſe and Virtue are often to * found 
under a plain Face and clumſey Figure; 
but Elegance and Delicacy of Mind ge- 
nerally appear in the Perſon. Where a 
falſe and ſpecious Elegance appears in the 
Face, you may expect the ſame in the 
Mind; and the Herd of Mankind will 
admire them more than the true. Some- 

times you meet with a delicate and ele- 
gant Mind under a Face that cannot pro- 
perly be called handſome: but then you 
will generally obſerve a Spirit and Ex- 
preſſion in ſuch a Face that pleaſes a true 
Eye much more than mere regular 
Beauty; for the beſt Part of Beauty! is Air, 
Meaning and Expreſſion. 

The ancient Greeks, beſides their Si 
the moſt ingenious and elegant, were the 
moſt beautiful Race of Mortals that ever 
appeared in the World. The modern 
" Greeks preſerve the fine Mould of their 
Anceſtors ; and, if they were bleſt with 
Liberty, would as. wh in a ſhort Time 

Feed 


655) 
exceed all their Neighbours in every Ex- 
cellence that human Nature can boaſt of, 


whether ornamental or ſolid. Exquiſite 


Organs are, I believe, for the moſt part, 
beautiful too; and it is better to have a 
handſome Ear than a very large one. Tho 
the latter is by the Laws of the animal 
Oeconomy more favourably contrived for 
the over-hearing of a Whiſper. 

It is a common Obſervation, that the 


Painter conſtantly draws the fineſt Hands - 


whoſe own is of an elegant Make. This 
is univerſally aſcribed to a Cauſe which is 
perhaps more obvious and plaufible than 
true: For the Painter often draws a 
Hand in Attitudes in which he never ſees 
his own. It was probably more owing 
to ſomething within themſelves, than to 
the different Stiles of Nature to which 
they were accuſtomed, that RukRxNS and 
RAPHAEL are ſo different in their Ideas 
of Beauty and their Repreſentations of 
the human Form. VAND YER ſtudied un- 
der RukENs; and as he lived in the ſame 
Country, was accuſtomed to the fame 
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Kind of Objects with his Maſter: Vet 
their Works are as different as their Per. 


ſons were; the one robuſt, but rather 
clumſey; the other handſome and genteel. 


In ſhort, the Productions of the Genius 
ſeem to be a Kind of Propagation, and 
bear a Nn, Reſemblance to the Parent. 


** Pas JUDICES, political, reli iis, 


or national, 


HIS ungenerous Spirit, theſe iu. 
natured Humours are ſo extremely 
abſurd, that if ſtrong Inſtances of them 
were not ſeen every Day; it would be 
impoſlible for a Man of Senſe to believe 
them. For my own part, if I am totally 
free from any of the common Weakneſſes of 
Mankind, I take it to be from this. What 
is it to me what any Man's Principles are 
as to Religion or Government? He has 


perhaps as good a Right as I, perhaps a 
better, to keep ſteady to the Principles i in 
which he was educated, My Religion 
MAY. for want of carly Inſtruction, ap- 


pear 


1 

peat as ſtrange to him as his can to me. 
Theſe Things are all merely accidental 
and the Effect of Education For a hot- 
headed Churchman, bred at aby Prote- 
ht Univerſity, or the ſoureſt Chiritian | 
that Ever diſſented from the Orthodox 
Church of England, would have been 
ds violent 'a Mahometan, if he had 
fereived his Syſtetn of Religion from 
the Murr: Þ Conflantinople. Can it 
be fu ppoſed, that Heaven puts itſelf at 
the Head of any tellglöle Party —1 
humbly think it (ppears lain Enough, 

that the Althighity who diſp 478 ſuch in- 
finite Variety in all his Works, no more 
intended that all Mankind {ould be © 

the ſame Reli gion, than that they ould 
all be of one Colour, tek the ſafe 
Language, obſerve the ſathe Cuſtoms, 
and wear the ſame Dreſs: And it is not 
leſs reaſonable than charitable to believe, 
that the Vittudus of all Religions are 
equally acceptable. to the univerſal Father. 
For little as we know of way I hope 
we may, without aby Blaſph emy, preſume 
that 


(5800 
that the ſuperior Powers are at leaſt as rea- 
fonable as the beſt of us. 
It is ſtill not quite out of Nature * 
People in, certain Humours, whether 
; from. the Wine or the Weather, to grow 
four to one. another for. Matters „f | 
mere Opinion, nay, and proceed to down= | 1 
right quarrelling, either for the Glory of 
God, or their own Vanity, But the ut- 
moſt Effort of narcow-thinking, and what 
appears perfectly aſtoniſhing, i is the Aver- 
— | Gon, which ſome. People bear in their 
I] Minds to all thoſe who did not happen to 
| be born on the fame Spot, in the ſame | 
little Iſland, or the ſame Corner of an 
Iſland with themſelves. Good God! 
would you have all the World to have 
been born in Ireland? In the Name of 
every thing that is whimſical, what does 
it ſignify where a Man was born? Can it 
be either a Merit or a Crime to have been 
born'i in any particular Spot of this. Globe, 
were it in St. Giles's, the Old- Bailey, or 
even within the execrable Walls of Ner- 
gate i iſetlf ?. One would think they may 
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be at a prodigious Loſs for ſomething to 
value themſelves upon who are proud of 
the Place of their Birth, Moſt People pre- 
tend to laugh at what is called Family 
Pride : and yet, tho' according to nice 
Herald-like Ceremony, the Son, as the 
better Gentleman, ought to take the Wall 
of the Father ; this Kind of Pride is per- 
haps not quite a proper Object of Ridi- 
cule : for whoever eſteems himſelf upon 
Account of his noble Anceſtry, muſt of 

courſe emulate their Virtues, and be afraid 


: to violate their Memory by any Action 


* 


unworthy of them. It is needleſs, 
might be miſtaken for Flattery, to pro- 
duce the many ſhining Examples of this 
generous Emulation which adorn the Pre- 
ſent Age. Even without any very di- 


ſtinguiſhing Merit of his own, the Son 
has often ſome Claim to a favourable Re- 


ception for the Sake of his Father. But 
he ſtands upon a very bleak Situation who 
has nothing to ſhelter him from Contempt 
but the Name of his Country. For 


Heaven's Sake what Conntry' is it the 
"7 *_uÞ 


„ 
G „ „ „%% ͤ ði n a 
moſt honourable to have been born in? 
What Climate? what Latitude Under 
the Equator ? Or at what particular Di- 
ſtance from it? I hope it is not in thoſe 
Climates where the Weather is the fineſt, 
and the Seaſons the moſt agreeable. But 
zs there a Country, at leaſt in Chriftendom, 

where the Generality of the People, 
rough as they run, are not as ſtupid and 
as wicked as the arch Enemy of Man- 
kind would with to make them? The 
great Bulk of the 15j/h,— forry o fay 
it, —are bad enough, very ragged Cattle 
indeed; it is in vain to deny it—The ge- 
neral run of the Scotch, as well as of the 
French, Spaniards, and Kalians, is ſo very, 
ſo extremely little better, that it might 
puzzle the moſt ſagacious Connoiſſeur to 
pronounce which is worſt—The Engh/h, 
tho' for every Kind of Merit, as eſtimable 
a People as any in Europe, are, with Re- 
gard to many of their Individuals, juſt as 
unhappy as the reſt. God preſerve us, 
what ſtrange Animals, what ſhabby Chri- 

ſtians have had the Honour to be born in 
5 - wn 


| (6x) 
the Metropolis of Great Britain of re- 
putable, maſt reputable Parents too !—in 
this very London! and not to talk of ww 
fair or Drury-lane, in the ſuperb Neigh 
bourhood of Grofvenor-ſquare and Sf. 
Fames's itſelf. 

But the Merit or Value ſtamped upon 
any Animal from the Meridian of its Na- 
tivity, is not more fantaſtical than that 
which it receives from the Place of its. 
Education. Yet there are thouſands wha 
dream, that no Science is to be learnt but 
within thoſe very Walls whence after 
many VearsReſidence themſelves had come 
into the World with a moderate enough 
Share of Erudition. It would be highly 
unreaſonable to reflect upon any School 
| becauſe a great Number of Dunces bap- 
pened to have been bred there: But 
People of this narrow Way of thinking 
are really a Reproach to their Tutors. 
One would be ſorry to ſee any illiberal 
Jealouſy riſe amongſt our Univerſities for 
ſuch a ſimple Diſpute (a yet fetrior quam 


teterrima belli cauſa) as which of them 
has 


4 62) 
has ſent out the moſt numerous Herd of 
learned Blockheads. For any Blockhead, 
whoſe Genius leads him to much poring 


over heavy Volumes, may become a Man 
of great Learning i in the moſt illiterate 


Ground, in the moſt unconſecrated you 


can name. But for their own Sakes it is 
to be hoped, that thoſe learned Bodies will 
agree to ſuppreſs all Animoſities of this 
Nature ; leſt in the Courſe of their Alter- 
cations it ſhould be diſcovered, that alf 
thoſe Seminaries of Learning, however 
dignified with the ſpecious Titles of Aca- 
demies, Colleges, or Univerſities, are mere 
artful Impoſitions upon the Ignorance of 
Mankind. For there are many Inſtances to 
prove with what ſmall Helps from Edu- | 
cation good native Parts may ſhine : Arid 
a Man may turn out a very conſiderable 
Blockhead without ever having been 
taught Metaphyſics. 
As the moſt hopeful Antidote to the 
Poyſon of this very domeſtic Education, 


one would preſcribe a Viſit to foreign 
4 Parts. 
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Parts. And if aſter a "Ramble through 
Europe, the obſtinate Malignity ſhould 
ſtill ſhew itſelf in freſh Eruptions, it 
might be worth while to try a ſeven Vears 
Reſidence in Amerita: If the Patient 
returns before he is thoroughly cured, I 
can ſee no good Reaſon why he ſhould 
not be tranſplanted: for Life, - 

But a ſtrong Obſtacle to the Cure of 
this Folly, is the Advantage which ſome 
boneft People find in fomenting it. For 


the Mob, I mean the great Bulk. of Man- 


kind; in judging of Men are mere Bo- 
taniſts: They diſtinguiſh them only by 


their outward Types; the Claſs or Tribe 


they belong to, or ſeem to belong to. For 
want of being able to penetrate a little 
deeper into the Character, they prefer a 
Man for the Cock of his Hat, or the 
Healths he toaſts; and are the more ob- 
ſtinate in their Attachment to him, the 
leſs Reaſon they can give for it. As 
the Votaries of any Religion are the 
zealous and violent, the further its 

| Prin- 
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—— ue en Tom comme 


T0 nonalyde; ay \ we begun, ah Re- 


ligion igion. It is nothing to me in wham or 
| in what any Man believes: I have: no 
Objection in the World to an honeft 


Man, becauſe he believes in Manowmer, 
as long as he gives himſelf no impertinent 


Trouble about my Faith. Nay, I could 
live upon good Terms even with a Deiſt; 
provided he keeps within the Bounds of 


Decency, and does not carry with him 


thro' Life that juvenile Vanity, Which will 


not ſuffer him to be quiet, till he has 
told all the World that he laughs at thoſe 
Things which they canſider as the moſt 
ſacred and inviolable. [23 ET 
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Oderunt bilarem triftes, triflemg; chf, 
Sedatum celeres, Au u remiſi. 


Hock. 
The Sullen hate the Ga Gay, the Os the Sad; 
The Slow ae ic 


HIS was obſerved by one who 
knew Mankind as thoroughly as 


moſt Writers. And it is an Obſervation 
may juſtly be extended to all People of 


oppoſite Diſpoſitions. For every Knave 


naturally hates an honeſt Man; and the 


dimmeſt moſt. miſty Blockhead has Pe- 


netration enough, except you would rather 
call it Inſtinct, to diſcover a Man of 
Parts; and cold Virulence enough to de- 
teſt him. The Miſer abhors the Man 
who generouſly enjoys his Fortune; and 
hopes to ſee the Prodigal ſtarve. As this 


| is the Caſe, it would require ſome Skill 


in the Doctrine of Chances to calculate 
how many Enemies a Man of Senſe and 


Integrity is likely to have for one Friend. 


F On 
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On the other hand, People of ſimilar 
Characters are apt, to; like one another. 
There is not a genuine R Ruffian in Turkey, 
not even in Chriſtendom, fo abandoned to 


al 'Senſe' of Fuchanity, fo void of all 


mpathy with the Human-kind, that 


255 d not take ſome little Pains at leaſt to 


favour the Eſcape of the Wretch who had 
Juſt murdered his Father. Upon theſe two 
Principles of Averſion ind Attachment, if 


Fi 
they are not rather, in the preſent View, 


one and the ſame; it is probable that the 


moſt important of human Affairs ſome- 
times depend. It is perhaps more owing 
to this than to any ſingle Cauſe beſides, 
that one Age is ſo different from another. 
For a very few Individuals in a Nation 
may have Influence enough to throw the 
great Weight of its Buſineſs into ſuch 


| Hands as ſhall render it either glorious or 


contemptible, cither miſerable or Proſ- 
perous. | - my 
But it is now full Time to conclude : 


For when the Writer i is s tired, by Is Hi gh y 


a 8 1 
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(67) 
probable the Reader muſt begin to yawn, 
" if he is not faſt aſleep already. For which 
Reaſons, what I had further to ſay ſhall 
be diſpatched in as few Words as poſſible, 
and without a very ſcrupulous Regard to 
Method or 3 


SENTENCES. 


HE ſententious Manner of Writing 
1s apt to be dry, and to give Diſguſt 


buy its oracular Air and a dogmatical over- 


bearing Pretenſion to Wiſdom. Perhaps 
it would be better, if its Severity was al- 
leviated with a comfortable Mixture of 
human Nonſenſe. For to be perpetually 
wiſe, is forbidding, unſocial, and ſome- 
thing that does not become human Nature, 
as it does not belong to it. Why ſhould 
a School-maſter, a Parſon, or an Apothe- 
cary, affect to be as ſolemn and ſublime 
the whole Year round, as if he was a 
Seraph or an Archangel come to dwell 
amongſt us? 0: 59108 £000 
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But no Man of Senſe ever took any Pains 


who uſed to be grievouſly tormented with 


„ 
The World has been ſhamefully im- 
poſed upon hy many an important Fool: 


to appear wiſe; as no honeſt Man ever 
uſed any Tricks to diſplay his own Inte- 
=_ > 
o Moſt Fools, and many ſenſible People, 
are conceited : But People of the beſt 
Senſe never are ſo. 
Affectation labours with a a Diligen ce 


that fatigues every Spectator, but with in- 


fallible 1 to defeat its own Pur- 


. poſe; for inſtead of creating Love or Ad- 


miration, it provokes our Averſion and 
Contempt. The- moſt amiable. People 


are always the leaſt affected. Let us make 
the beſt of what Nature has done for us: 
She may be. improved, but all Attempts 


to alter her from her original Shape will 
only expoſe us to Ridicule. That awk- 
ward Beaſt the Dromedary, as long as he 
has any Senſe, will never pretend to be a 
BAJAZET or an OTHELLo, 

F have heard of a poor Gentleman 


vIio- 


(69) | 
violent Fits of the Head-ach, becauſe a 
1 Poet was ſubject to that Com- 

Such a Head-ach I fuppoſe as 
ene felt juſt before he was delivered 
_ of PLL As by the rough Midwifry of 
Vulcan's Hammer; which ſeems to 
give a broad Hint towards the Cure of 
this Kind of Cephalalgia, as the learned 
Doctors delight to call it. 

Affectation is the Bane of every Thing. 
An honeſt, plain, downright Blockhead, 
ſuppoſing him at the ſame Time good- 
natured, may not only be an uſeful but 
an agreeable Creature. But when a 

Blockhead is ſeized. with the Whim of 

being a. fine Gentleman or a Wit, the 

Lord have Mercy upon him—and us. 

I am not offended at the Infipidity of 

Mr. Fitz DoTTERELL's Obſervation, nor 
even at its Impertinence, becauſe I know 

he meant me no Harm: What provokes 
\ me, is that he calls it a Joke. 

A Fellow who, without a Grain of Wit 
or Humout will always be joking, is not 


3 only 


1 70.) 
only a diſagreeable and contemptible com. 
panion, but a dangerous one. For his 
awkward, unwary Nonſenſe will be apt 
one Time or another to make him ſtumble 
into a Quarrel; and he may loſe his 
Friend, or perhaps his Life, without the 
Satisfaction to w he has had a good Joke 
| for it. ; 
| T'other Bottle won't EL ER nor 
the other Hogſhead neither Vou great 
pale- eyed Loggerhead, you muſt have Pa- 
tience—You muſt wait a good while be- 
fore you rouſe Mr. TRUEwIr's Mettle— 
A long Time, indeed !—You muſt wait 
till your own Wit begins to ſparkle—— 
I am afraid you muſt wait till youre 
gone. There is a ſecret Power in your Pre- 
ſence enough to check every Thing that's 
genial You are worſe than a Fog or 


the Eaſt Wind The Candles burn dim 
while you're here—and the Burgundy 
drinks as flat as Port. Good Night, 
| Here's to your good Repoſe. May you 
But hark'ye, 
. 


ſleep like any Porpus !— 


(71) 

good Mr.V an Nums, before you go 
You can't live without Wit it ſeems Bleſs 
your fat Head !-are- you ſure that you 
know Wit when you hear it? ——Let 
me be curſt if you do, even when you pore 
over it in Print at the rate of an coy 
Page in an Hour. Wu | 
It is illiberal, inhuman, and 3 

in the higheſt Degree to inſult any Man 

for his being dull: But when Dullneſs 
pretends to Genius or Parts, it becomes a 
fair Object of Ridicule. 

True Satire may be called the Rage of 
Probity, and even. of Good- nature. It 
is the Indignation of Virtue and Wit 
againſt Vice, Ill- nature, and Affectation. 

From Satire to Metaphyſicks is a de- 
ſperate Stride, yet we will venture it ra- 

ther than defer our Opinion of this 
Science to any future Occaſion. We take 
Metaphyſicks, in the Degree to which they 
are carried by certain Philoſophers, to be 
the Art of talking grave. Nonſenſe upon 
en that lie beyond the Reach of the 
F 4 buman 
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(72) 
human Underfianding. Better talk about 
the Weather ſtill, or blunder thro' the 
Miſt of Politics; or retail thoſe inſipid 
daily Lies we call News. 
I have ſeen People, that were no Fools, 


| laugh at the wrong Place, and without 
being tickled, that they might not appear 
dull at taking a Joke. What is worſe, I 
have known People, who were not quite 
Fools neither, affect to be angry without 
feeling any Affront; becauſe they would 


not be thought to want Apprehenſion or 


Spirit. 


Vanity, beſides the fearet Pleaſure: it 


gives one's ſelf, is a very thriving Qua- 


lity ; and it is not politic to be at w 


Pains to diſguiſe it, except amon gft Peop 
of the beſt Senſe. For the — * 


the World will have the ſame Opinion of 

you that you ſeem to have of yourſelf. 
Falſe or middling Genius is almoſt al- 

ways arrogant and vain. The true may 


de provoked to do itself galten but in 
ſeldom apt to overvalue itſelf,  - 


Tho' 


9 
"Tho! Vanity and Pride are very dif- 
ferent Things, we may talk here of that 
Kind of Pride which hurts your Inferiors, 
and keeps thoſe at a Diſtance who are 
never likely to abuſe your Familiarity. It 
ſeems to be the Conſciouſneſs of little 
Minds, who are afraid of being ſeen too 
near. It is to be proud only where you 
may, with the utmoſt Safety, be ſo; for 


thoſe proud People are almoſt always mean , 


and ſervile to ſuch as rank above theme 
ſelves. 

Now that we are talking of midſt 
able Animals; there is a waſpiſh Fellow 
who muſt diſcharge his Venom where he 
dares, and every Day uſes you like a 
Dog—becauſe he's your Coufin truly, and 
may be free with you. When the Wind 


is Eaſterly, this Cn becomes abſo- 


lutely intolerable. Perhaps, after all, he 
intends you no great Miſchief in the main. 
But, in my Opinion, the beſt way to Mas 
nage ſuch a Coin is to give him a moſt 


inhuman 3 He'll bounce, and 
fling, 


1 


. CME 
fling, and raiſe a curſed Outcty ; but 
don't, ſpare him: For with; Heaven's 
Blefling it will do him an infinite deal 
of good; and make him as civil, till 
he begins to forget it, as the politeſt Ene- 
my you ever had the Happineſs to con- 
verſe with. Beſides; you'll. find a ſublime 
Pleaſure in the Exerciſe of Juſt Ven- 
geance—By all that's Imperial, it is a 
Luxury almoſt too high for a Subject! 

_ Superficial People are always the moſt 
oſtentatious. I ſuppoſe you may remem- 
ber that you uſed to be the fondeſt and 
moſt vain of the thing you were but juſt 
beginning to learn, 

Many ſhallow, People make their For- 
tunes by the mere Force of Goſſiping. 
With ſome it paſſes for Knowledge of the 
World; whereas it is only practiſing an 
Art which, tho' inſupportably tedious and 
iofipid to Men of a different Turn, in- 
ſtead of coſting them any Trouble, is 
their native Element ; for ** were born 
Goſſips. 185 


The 
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The blunt Sword is the truſty Weg- 
pon. And there is nothing ſo infalliblß 
ſucceſsful in all Trades and Profeſſions as 
the Parts of a Blockhead; Plodding, Sel- 
fiſhneſs, Cunning, and Impudence: which 
laſt Virtue may be reckoned the * 
of theſe Cardinal ones; for 


Nullum numen abeſt 4. fit mrwinwril, 


The Ambition of a Man of Parts is often 
diſappointed by the want of ſome com- 
mon Quality, with whole Aſſiſtance very 
moderate Abilities are capabl of * 
a great Figure. 

Some People have juſt Parts enough to 
do their Country a great deal of Mischief: 
For if their Underſtanding was the ſmalleſt 
Degree lower, it would be too glaringly 
ridiculous to employ them. 

Some haye died upon the Scaffold for 
their faithful Services to their ungrateful 
Country. Vou remember the ſhocking Ca- 
taſtrophe of thoſe great and good Men the 
Dr Wirs.— By all that's ſtern and hor- 

rible! 


=. on 

rible ! by the black-hung Room ! by the 
| blood-thirfty ſaw-duſt ! you're in the 
right The ſureſt way to avoid Ingra- 
tirude, is never to do one good "Thing 
while you live. | 

Many excellent Geniufles have been 
laſt. But we ought not to repine too 
much at this ſeeming Inattention of Pro- 
vidence to human Affairs; as from the 
ſame Cauſe perhaps a much greater Num- 
ber of ſhocking Monſters have been ſmo- 
thered and ſuppreſſed. For I am afraid 
there are more NERos and CARAcALLASC 
than TiTuszs or TRAJans in private 
Life, who want nothing but to be Empe- 
tors to ſhew themſelves. Immortal Gods 
how many thouſand CLavuptvsts are af 
this Hour aſleep between Hypt PARK 
CORNER and WarpinG ! 
lam afraid it is eaſier to corrupt good. 

natural Diſpoſitions by Education and Ha- 
bit than to ſubdue bad ones. 

There are People that were born Lyars; 
who tell you every Day very ſetiouſly a 


Parcel of inſipid unmeaning Lies, and 
4 prob- 
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probably believe them, It is a mere odd 


kind of Weakneſs in them; they cannot 
help it ; perhaps they are not ſenfible of 
it. Nay, I don't know whether there is 
not ſuch an abſurd Creature as a Thief 
that has little more Scheme or * 
than a pilſering Jackda s. 
TI bo there ate ſtrange ineonſiſtent Mix- 
tures in human Nature, there never yet 
was a very fine W where the 
Heart was bad. 
There is a Parcel of crazy worthleſs 
People who ſet up for Wits, and bring 
the Name of PozT under a Kind of Diſ- 
grace with thoſe who do not know that 
there can be no true Genius without a 
found Underſtanding and an honeſt 
Heart. 5 
Some of thoſe People do more indit 


| | creet, irrational, . Things than even 
Nature prompts them to: ſome become 


Sots, and affect every Thing that is indecent 


ai d ſhocking, merely that they may pals, 
2 * and they 


| KH) 
are admired as ſuch by the Majority. of 
their Acquaintance for no other Reaſon. 

+ Oddities and Singularities of Behaviour 
may attend Genius; when they do, they 
are its Misfortunes, and its Blemiſhes. The 
Man of true Genius will be aſhamed of 
them: At leaſt he never will affect to 
diſtinguiſn himſelf by whimfical Particu- 
larities. 

In ſhort, good Senſe 3 is the ſolid "RY 
dation of all Genius, and of every Thing 
that is truly ornamental. It is neceſſary, in 
ſome Degree, even to a good Fidler: ſtill 
more ſo to one who compoſes Muſic. A 
Blockhead, drunk with mortal Port, might 
have drawled out ſuch a pitiful Strain as 
God ſave our noble King, —or To Arms, and 
Britons Strike Home; but he muſt have 
had Taſte and Genius who compoſed Foy 
to great Czſar, or even The Early Horn. 

Except HANnDEL's Oratorio one ſeldom 
goes to a muſical Entertainment where 
the great Bulk of the Pieces is not inſipid. 
m_ have Plenty of good Muſic, but the 

Per- 
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| Performers are . moſt provokingly frugal 
of the beſt, The,Reaſon I plainly: take 
to be this : Almoſt every Scraper upon the 
Violin has perhaps compoſed more or leſs 
Muſick himſelf; and, inſtead of the Works 
of the great Maſters, they entertain you 
with their own, If Reading was a pub- 
lic Entertainment; if, Authors were the 
only Readers, and the Choice were left to 
them, I ſuppoſe the great Writers of 
former Ages would ſoon be forgotten. 

„ wa Queſtion. with me whether the 
Muſic of a Country is to be performed any 


more than its Language pronounced to 


Perfection, but by thoſe that have been 
young in it; or, what comes nearly to the 
ſame Thing, have been taught it young 
by a Native of that Country. =_ 
People of the fineſt Ear very osten 
have not the leaſt Turn to Mimickry: 
| While, on the contrary, ſome of the beſt 
| Mimicks are miſ-tuned, and have not the 
leaſt Ear to Harmony 


It is impoſſible to make ſuch a Defini- 


* tion of Wit as ſhall comprehend every 


Kind 


— . 


| 
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Lind of it. Bot it ſeems to confilt chiefly. 


in a happy Faculty of comparing & diftant 


Objects, and ſurprifing you with the Dif- 
 covery of a ftriking Reſemblance where 


did not dream of finding any. 


The Wit of ſome, who have a large . 


the of it, is too much of one Kind, and 
proves cloying for want of Variety. 


An Author, who affects to be fine in 
every Thin 8. Be ſays, and to write above 
his Subject, is juſt as ridiculous a Cox- 


comb as him who performs the moſt in- 
different Actions with a ſtudied Grace. 
And this Affectation is one principal 
Cauſe of the awkward unnatural Lan- 


guage, hieb prevails i in d of our 1h0- 7 


dern Tragedies. 
Mr. Voltaire wer wey j juſtly of 


ſome Authors, that they have done them- 
ſelves no good by endeavouring to be uni- 
verſal, It is a fooliſh enough Piece of 


= 


In ſome ingenious . which a 
There is — 


wing 0 in the en but tho Meaning is | 
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Vanity to be ſure ; for it requires no great 
Genius to write a ſpiritleſs Ode, an af 
fected Epittle, an infipid Satire, a flat Co- 
medy, a cold Tragedy, and even a flimſy, 
foppiſh, unintereſting Epick Poem. 
SHAKESPBAR perhaps polled the greateſt 
i Compaſs of Genius that ever Man did, 
and could excell in every Thing, from the 
nobleſt Sublime down to the Burleſque. 
In fome Ages the few People of Ge- 
nius 2 to publiſh juſt enough to ſhew- 
what they could have done in better 
Times: E. is not worth their while. 
If there wants any thing beſides the 
Applauſe of the beſt Judges to eſtabliſh 
the Reputation of your Performance, it is 
the Diflike of the worſt, For falſe Taſte, 
whatever i it wor Een tho it may even 
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hates true- Denies. | | 

I have heard alk of an Trarian who | 

NF, thought che Soldier in Vandyxr's B- 
mn LISARIUS ſomething quite wonderful from | 
2 Fiemisn Painter, It would ſeem he = 

had never heard of one RUBENS, a * oY 
G | 
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all, weigh him in the niceſt Ballance, is 


perhaps hardly inferior to any Painter that 
 ITary has produced, True Taſte is al- 
ways candid, and naturally delights'i in true 


Genius, without ever ee from what 
Seil it ſprung. 
I have been told, chat ſome French Abbe, 


whoſe: Name I forget, pronounces, with a 


very-decifive Air, that SHAKEsPEAR' un- 
der ſtood all the: Paſſions but Love.- 


Good God! — = SHAKESPEAR notunder- 
ſtand Love | - Who does then — 
VorTan ? ends 


Love, Anger, Grief, all che Paſſions, 
are contagious. | 0 
Love is the Cauſe of more Inilſcterions 
in old People perhaps than in young. 
Dx: 88177 ſays, that no wiſe Man ever 
wiſhed himſelf younger. The Dean 


might perhaps hade excepted a Man re- 


nowned for Wiſdom, who ſeemt t to have 
been gloomy and unhappy in his latter 


Years oy froin want of, Youth, 
OD T6: 23-06 Died 
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of FLANDERS, who; take him for all in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| E 
Died by the Sting of a Snail would 
ſound oddly in the Bills of Morta- 
lity. Yet I have known a Woman of 
Beauty, Senſe, and Spirit, in Love with 


one of the moſt inſipid Fellows that ever 
glared weary Stupidity from a large dead 


Eye. Whence it appears, that the In- 


fatuation of Queen Mas in the Mid-. 
ſummer Night's Dream, however extrava- 


gant it ſeems, is not quite out of Na- 
ture. 

As there have been many ſmall Obſer- 
vations made upon great Claſſics, I muſt 
take the Liberty to venture one. Togo 
ends his m of a 0 eds 
with  _- 0 | 


She was a Wight, if ever ſuch there were 


Here he ſtops, and De eſdemona aſks, 
To do what? It does not appear' what 
leads her to this Queſtion, except you add 
a little Word, which ſeems to have dropt 
out of its Place here without being miſſed... 
---Suppole it was to be read thus 

Co 93 She 


— 


Lady into the Queſſion, which it is nom 


46 
- She was a Wight, if ever yo oo Were, | 


To 


Here the Buffon pauſes, fo fo dray the 


natural for hex to make; and to giye,what 
he is ready to add, 3 its full Effect of ſur- 


priſing and diſappointing archly. 


She that was ever fair, and never proud, 
Had Wit at will, I Was never loud, 


Ef 


She was a Wight if ever. hb there were, 
0 


FD do bat? — eie ent 
To fuckle Fools, and chronicle Soll beer. 5 


Why do the Playert. in the Patt of 
Richard. 15 Thyd, Tus fy, Give me 4 
Horſe. It not gply ſounds much, better, 
but the Meaaing. is, in c) Opinian, wore 


warm and e e 7 c in ele 
Hear. 5 


Give me anotber 5 up my 
Wounds 
As 


(85 5 


4 1 feel it, there W e yo. 
Impropriety, or. even Ahſurdity,. in that. 


Action of HAamizrT producing the 
two Miniatures of his Father and Uncle 


ont of his Pocket. It ſeems more y 


tural to ſuppoſe, that HALT was firuck; 


with the Comperiſon he makes. between . 


the two Brothers, upon caſting his Eyes 
on their Pictures, as they hang up in the 
Apartment where this Conference paſſes 
with the Queen. There is not only 
more Nature, more Elegance, and Dig- 
nity in ſuppoſing it thus; but it gives Oc- 
caſion to more paſſionate and more grace- 
ful Action, and is of Conſequence likelier 
to be as SHAKESPEAR'S Imagination. had 


| conceived 1 it. 


But I beg Pardon for theſe Trifles : : 
and, in Hopes that you may not all be 
ſo ill-natured as to take me at my Word, 
ſhall conclude with a Scrap of Latin that 


has, like * 3 led a 1 Life, tho 


it 


een 
it is ; almoſt as infipid a "Thing of the Kind 
as ever came upon the Town—-.” dener 

1 2 bh 10 ti0i; 3. 
Mos bac novinus off bil. t. bee 
Which in plain'Engli/ſs, means no more 
than that, I am ſenfible all theſe SKETCHES * , 
and SENTENCES are mere Nothin ng.” ' 
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